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Some Facts Regarding "The 
Blue Bird" and its Produc- ^ 
tion. ^ 

By the Editor. 

IMONG the articles which I have contrib- 
uted at various times to the "Century 
Magazine " is one entitled Waqneb fbom 
Behind the Scenes. In it I characterize 
the stage settings of the Wagner music- 
dramas as "scenery that acts." For 
the scenes, as described by the poet-composer and 
when carried out according to his directions, con- 
tribute so much of legendary and mediaeval " atmos- 
phere " to the unfolding of the story and, through the 
mechanical and light effects demanded by him, con- 
tribute so much change and movement to the envi- 
ronment, that the Menery may be said to participate 
in the action. It is, in fact, scenery that acts. This 
is so well understood that, when a Wagner music- 
drama is produced, the scenery and the light effects 
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THE are treated as if they were actors and are put through 
LOTUS one or more rehearsals all by themselves. 

The same is true of "The Blue Bird" and to 
the recognition of this fact by Mr. Wiathrop Ames, 
the director of The New Theatre, and his stage pro- 
ducer, Mr. George Foster Piatt, is due the smooth 
progress in a mise-en-scene the slightest check to 
which would seriously have maiTed the continuity of 
the action. " The Blue Bird " is not a music-drama, 
but a considerable amount of music, aptly selected 
from Bizet, Massenet and, above all, Debussy, has 
been introduced by Mr. Schenk and the comparison 
with the Wagnerian function suggests itself because 
much of the action and some of the changes have to 
be carried out on the stroke of the baton. The most 
sensitive cooperation prevailed throughout the per- 
formance, with the result that for poetic and imagi- 
native sympathy, the production is quite unique in 
the history of the American stage. 

IT has been said that the test of a play is the pos- 
sibility of its being understood in pantomine. I 
think "The Blue Bird," as done at The New Theatre, 
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would be intelligible without a word spoken; and, 
indeed, that the scenery by itself alone could make it 
comprehensible. For all through this beautiful and <•>* 
appealing fairy idyl the inanimate background is so 
much a part of the fantasy that even an actorless 
" Blue Bird " would be understood. From the mo- 
ment Tyltyl and Mytyl, the wood cutter's children, 
set out on Christmas Eve to hunt for the blue bird 
that stands for happiness, until they return to their 
humble abode, the scenes are of most poetic and im- 
aginative significance. 

Even before the children leave the cottage the 
wonders begin. As they start toward the window, 
which conveniently, if magically, opens wide enough 
to admit of passage into the wintry air without, the 
walls become shimmering opal, the hours come 
laughing out of the clock, the dishes in the cupboard 
turn to gold, even the respectable kitchen utensils 
behave in a most unusual way for such conventional 
objects, while water, fire, milk, bread and sugar come 
to life. The opening of the tall clock door on silent 
hingeis and the swift gliding out of the twelve Hours> 
represented by graceful young women who dance in 
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THE measures attractive and refined; and the conversion 
LOTUS of water into a slight female figure, exquisitely 
draped in the merest hints at blue and whose attenu- 
ation bordered just enough on the grotesque for her 
poses to suggest the rarefied lines of Aubrey Beards- 
ley drawings — these were details in a poetic scheme 
of interpretation that held sway throughout the per- 
formance. Water is not a leading role, but as sym- 
bolized by Miss Grwendoline Valentine — " embodied " 
is too substantial a word to apply to her realization of 
the part — fits beautifully into the picture. Another 
of the imaginative roles, carried out with a complete- 
ness that left nothing to criticize, was Night. Miss 
Eleanor Moretti's dark beauty compassed every 
physical suggestion of the part. In the play Night 
is on the defensive, but the actress never allowed 
fear to compromise dignity. When her scene opened 
and she was disclosed seated upon her throne, two 
juvenile figures wrapped in sleep on the broad steps 
beside her, and behind her the great sapphire doors, 
it seemed as if the scene were about to resolve itself 
into a deep, booming note rolling out upon the night; 
just as it has been said of Jean Fran9ois Millet that 
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in the " Angelas " he painted the tolling of a belL 
In this scene Tjltyl opens the door to a room in W 
which the sicknesses are kept. But modern science '■i'^^^ 
has so weakened these that only the least harmful, 
Cold-in-the-head, has enough strength left to come 
out It was represented by a little girl, Berta Donn, 
who made the brief episode a bit of genuine comedy. 
Bunning and gyrating oyer the stage and back, she 
sneezed in three accents — ^alto, falsetto, staccato — 
like a series of miniature explosions until she dis- 
appeared again into the cavern as rapidly as she had 
emerged. The children in the Kingdom of the Fu- 
ture, the land where dwell the children yet to be 
bom, were beautifully trained and the illusion was 
perfect. 

Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr., did not get as much 
out of Tylo, the dog, as might have been expected 
by those familiar with the role from reading the 
book. He was apt enough in bringing out the 
comedy of the part, but the touching fidelity of Tylo 
to his young master was hardly indicated. The in- 
flection of Mr. Wendall's voice is not deep or rich 
enough for this most touching role. On the other 
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THE hand it can be said that the omission of the forest 
LOTUS scene, in which Tylo by his fidelity and courage 
saves the children's lives, deprived the role of its best 
opportunity. Tylette, the Tom cat, purring, yet 
treacherous, was made a very Jago among animals by 
Mr. Cecil Tapp, who acted the part with the com- 
bined elegance, cynicism and maliciousness that suit 
it precisely. Of the humans in the play Mr. Robert 
McWade, Sr., and Miss Eleanor Carey, as Granny Tyl 
and Gaffer Tyl, the grandparents whom the children 
visit in their graves and find alive because they are 
being thought of by the living, invested this scene 
with a tender grace and charm that appealed to every 
heart. Excellent too were Miss Ethel Brandon and 
Mr. Eeginald Barlow in their homely roles of Mummy 
and Daddy Tyl. 

EBOM the rise to the final fall of the curtain Gladys 
Hulette, as Tyltyl, and Irene Brown, as Mytyl, 
were almost constantly on the stage. A boy never 
could have played Tyltyl as well as the Hulette girl 
did. For no boy could have had half her charm, — 
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and be the boy that she was. Frank, self-possessed; 
brave, winsome, but never self-conscious; — and with ^ 
a delicate comedy touch to it all — these were quali- ^M> 
ties that distinguished this girl's performance of the 
role. The Mytyl of Irene Brown, her voice too pene- 
trating in the opening scene, improved sensibly as 
the play progressed. Milk's frightened line, " I feel 
I am going to turn," in the scene near the graveyard, 
never failed of a laugh as delivered by Miss Van SelL 
Mr. Homans and Mr. Majeroni were Bread and Sugar. 
Miss Margaret Wycherly's capabilities as an 
actress are well known, but she was miscast as Light. 
It also was a surprise and a disappointment to find 
Miss Louise Closser Hale, the immensely clever Pros- 
sy of " Candida," enunciating so indistinctly. As the 
Fairy Berylune several of her lines give important " 
clues to the action and should cross the footlights 
with the utmost clearness. Mr. Pedro de Cordoba 
was too robust and noisy as Fire, especially when one 
recalls the subtle Loge of Alvary, Van Dyck and 
others. And speaking of Loge, one may ask if " The 
Blue Bird" would have been a possibility, indeed 
would have been thought of, without Wagner. When 
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THE the gauze drop comes down and steam rises behind 
LOTUS it, you wonder if a " Bhinegold " scenic change is 
about to take place or if a sudden glow will disclose 
the Valkyr rock; and there is Fire, a palpable Loge, 
but without the Norse fire-god's finesse. Surely the 
influence of the Bayreuth master upon the stage con- 
tinues a powerful one, even more than quarter of a 
century after his death. 




